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THE CIRCULAR 
Is an exponent of Bible Communism, It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 
It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 
It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 
It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with” 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 
Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 

All who wish to understand Bis_e Communism—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view oftheir Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cts. 











SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Norges. Pamphlet, 10 cts. 


ge Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above Publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is, 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and children, 
nearly in equal proportions. They own 456 acres 
of land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State 
of New York; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and pro- 
ductions, see a card in the next column. 

The Community has been established here 
about fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There 
is a branch community located at Wallingford, 
Conn., which is also self-supporting 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is otfered to mankind as a_ perfect Sa- 
vior from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heayen and a 
perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For a more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer-for his disciples, “all 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This Social 
order bases itself logically on our views of Christ- 
ianity, which as a perfect system requires an un- 
selfish condition of society; and historically on 
the fact that a model of perfect Communism has 
been in successful operation in the interior world 
for eighteen hundred years, and is new gaining 
extension and recognition among men. An ex- 
position of the Social Theory here indicated may 
be found in Bible Communism, a pamphlet of the 
Community. 

For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal Constitution, or code of Laws, but depends on 
the maintenance of a good spirit, securing a vital 
organization throughout, like that which animates 
the human body, and on the exercise of Free 
Criticism on the part of all its members. The 
most spiritual and discerning among them secur- 
ing the most confidence, have naturally the most 
influence. Joun H. Noyes, as the man by whom 
the truths of Communism have been mainly 
brought forth in this age, is respected as a true 
leader. In business, those persons whose attrac- 
ions and capacities fit them for posts of responsi- 
tibility, are sought for and placed in charge of the 
different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowledge 
of the Community, may gain it by reading its pub- 
lications, or by correspondence with its secretary. 
If a personal visit is desired, the convenience of 
the Community as to the time and circumstances 
of receiving it should first be consulted by letter. 

THE CrRcuLAR is our weekly organ, and is 


ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 


a ~~ 
; 7 following may serve as a condensed formu- 
a0 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
= the interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 


foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, 
and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every poe 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 

voted to God. 


Vhe Gommuanity, 
Ouctdn, HY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 


fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, pe up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 


Orders for any of the the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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From the Berean. 


Settlement with the Past. 





When a person who has served God de- 
votedly under the law, and has had much 
happy and notable experience in the service, 
comes to the knowledge of the new covenant 
and sees before him a second conversion, 
without which, he is conscious, he cannot 
claim the name and inheritance of the sons of 
God, the startling question arises, “ How 
shall I dispose of my past experience? Was 
it a delusion? That cannot be. But it was 
not saving experience. What then was its 
character and value?” If he loves the things 
which are before more than those which are 
behind, he resolutely surmounts these ques- | 
tions, even if he cannot satisfactorily answer 
them; and cheerfully embraces salvation 
from sin, even at the expense of depreciating 
his old experience. But if the spiritual treas- 
ures which he has acquired are so great that 
he cannot turn his heart away from them to 
the new hope which he has found, he is in 
danger of compromising his conscience and 
love of truth, by contenting himself with 
some counterfeit form of holiness, which can 
be made a supplement to his former conver- 
sion, instead of supplanting it. In this way, 
undoubtedly, the various forms of semi-Per- 
fectionism which are abroad, have originated. 


The same danger and difficulty stands in 
the way, to arrest the advent of new dispen- 
sations, as well as the advance of individuals. 
Christianity, presenting itself, not as a con- 
tinuation and improvement of Judaism, but 
as a radical revolution—a new dispensation 
to which all that had gone before was but 
preliminary—had a long and hard contest 
with the attachment of its followers, as well 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 
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Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the | 


tors. It was asked then, as it is asked | taken as a fair specimen. The picture which 
now, when Christianity is set on high above! his biography gives of his general experience 
Judaism, where it belongs—* How do you is in essence a transcript of the seventh chap- 
dispose of the patriarchs and prophets? Had ter of Romans. The Religious Encyclopedia 
they no true experience? Were they not) says he had “a most humbling and constant 
children of God?” “ Art thou greater (said | sense of his own iniquity, which was a great- 
the Jews to Christ) than our father Abraham ?|er burden to him than all his afflictions, 
Whom’ makest thou thyself?” great brokenness of heart before God for the 
Reverence for the experience and ways of the 


coldness of his love and the impertections of 
It is evident that he 
was, through life, under conviction, panting 


ancient saints, undoubtedly long held back | his Christian virtues.” 
even the apostles from the discovery and an- 
ba) 


nouncement of the supplanting greatness of after freedon from sin, but never reaching 
the new dispensation. It was a bold stand it. Interesting and praiseworthy as such ex- 
that Paul took, when he said of the whole | perience was in the dim light of Brainerd’s 
series of Old Testament worthies—* These | time, and valuable as it was as a preliminary 
all having obtained a good report through | to that higher spiritual education which, we 
faith, received not the promise, God having | trust, awaited him within the veil, it certain- 
provided some better thing for us, that tney | ly was not Christian experience. With him 
jmay be classed Edwards, Payson, and nearly 
We believe that now, after the ages of aj all of those who have obtained the highest 
distinction for piety in the churches. 

Brainerd Taylor’s experience 


without us should not be made perfect.” 


second legal dispensation (dating from the 





transfer of God’s discipline from the Jews to! 3. James 
the Gentiles), the new covenant is again com- | was of a higher grade. He came apparent- 
ing to light. The gospel of salvation from ly to the very borders of the gospel, where 
sin is not absolutely new. It was given to| he saw clearly the privilege and glory of sal- 
the world and its power was known in the | vation from sin, This was the theme of his 
apostolic age; and a record of it was left in|} meditation and conversation; and he even 
the books of the New Testament. 
tively to the generations that have lived since | was free from sin. 
the fall from grace to legality (which may | really condemned the routine of sinning and 
safely be dated from the destruction of Jeru-| repenting which was the only experience al- 
salem), it is a new gospel. The changes | lowed or known in the churches before him, 
which it proposes to Christendom are as rev- 


But rela-| confessed, at times, in a timid way, that he 
In this respect he as 





as we do. His biographers were so sensible 
of this, that they thought it necessary to sup- 
primitive Christianity proposed to the Jews. | press the clearest part of his testimony in re- 
If any think that it is presumptuous and ir-| lation to his own salvation. He was indeed 
reverent toward the great and good of past|a“ burning and a shining light”’—the John 


ages to admit such a belief as this, our reply} the Baptist of the doctrine of holiness—the 


olutionizing and startling, as those which | 


is—* We believe this, not because we rever-| connecting link between the old dispensation 
ence the ancient less, but because we rever-| and the new. The impulse which he gave, 





ence God more. If our eye were on man, | contributed materially to the birth of the 
whose tendency is downward toward weak- | true gospel. The semi-Perfectionist schools 
| ness and corruption, we should be disposed | that have arisen since his time (those of Ma- 
| to think the past greater than the present and | han, Beecher, &c.), have fallen behind, rather 
future. But with our eye on God, whose | than advanced beyond him. In determining 


course is onward from glory to greater glory, | his position, we shall determine the position 


| Wm. Law. 


some form of the doctrine of holiness and |member and minister. 


it is but modesty to think the present and fu- 


ture greater than the past. 


But what shall we do with the experience 
of the multitude of saints whose memory the 
sects delight to honor? All Christendom 
has abounded with wonderful conversions, 
and bright manifestations of spiritual piety. 
Some are ready to overwhelm us with per- 
suasions that such men as Brainerd, Edwards, 
Payson and Taylor, were incarnations of true 
Christianity. Others appeal still more confi- 


and professed “ sanctification.” 
be accounted as nothing? 


Has there been no knowledge of the true gos- 
pel of holiness among the Wesleyans and 
Moravians and Quakers and Shakers? These 
are questions which it behooves us to consider 
with modesty and charity on the one hand, 
and with independence and jealousy for the 
truth of the gospel on the other. 

1. As to the ordinary class of pietists in 
the carnal churches, we shall say nothing. 
To those who sincerely believe that “ who- 


| of his followers. We allege, then, (1,) that in 
his religious course as a whole, confession of 
|sin was the rule, and confession of holiness 
|the exception; (2,) that he never “ received 
the promise” of the new covenant, the very 
essence of which is a pledge of security in ho- 
linness ; (3,) that he gave no evidence of any 
clear knowledge of the radical distinction be- 
tween the Jewish and Christian dispensations, 
the spiritual at-one-ment, the regenerating 
power of Christ’s resurrection, and the Bible 





dently to a different class of models, such as | 
| . . “7 . > 

Madame Guion, Hester Ann Rogers and} regeneration did not differ materially from 

Several whole sects have held|those of the churches of which he was a 


have, more or less extensively, experienced | have been put under arrest. 
Is all this to | ed himself on the high position that “ he that 
Were not these |is born of God sinneth not.” 





soever sinneth hath not seen Christ, neither 
known him” (and to such believers we 
present address ourselves), 
proved that confessors and professors of. sin | 


be their spiritual history. 





as its enemies, to the religion of their ances- 





Ithe whole class of 


standard of the second birth. His views of 


If they had, he would 
He never plant- 


Ile believed 


illustrious men and women born of God?) and taught as other mimsters do, that con- 


version to a religion of sin and repentance is 
regeneration ; and of course that conversion 
to holiness is not of itself the radical and es- 
sential work of grace, but only a very de- 
sirable supplement to sinful regeneration. 
In view of these facts we conclude without a 
scruple, that he did not know the gospel of 
the Primitive Church, and was not born of 
God in the Bible sense. Wedo not believe 
that James Brainerd Taylor himself, if he 
were now to return from the world of  spir- 


at | its, would jind fault with us for thus plainly 
it need not be | Stating these facts and this conclusion, 


4. The same things, in substance, may be 


| . 
are not Christians, however interesting may | said of William Law, Madame Guion, and 


mystic Perfectionist. 


2. Of the more distinguished spiritualists| They had much knowledge and experience 
of the churches, David Brainerd may be |in some departments of spiritual truth, and 


| 
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their writings may be read with profit by 
the disciples of the gospel. Their labors 
“ prepared the way of the Lord.” But the 
discerning reader of their books will find 
that their strength was laid out, not on the 
subject of holiness, nor on the great agencies 
of the gospel which gave birth to holiness, 
viz., the spiritual application of the death 
and resurrection of Christ, the introduction 
of the new covenant, &c., but on a system of 
spiritual philosophy, which is nearly as inde- 
pendent of those facts as the science of Mes- 
merism, and has no necessary connection 
with salvation from sin. Swedenborg was 
deeper in this kind of philosophy than any 
of them, and he was far enough from the 
truth on the subject of holiness. William 
Law is the best representative of this class, 
and his Address to the Clergy is the best of 
his books. Let any one examine that Ad- 
dress critically (not our edition, which is ex- 
purgated of the worst of its legalities and 
false doctrines, but the whole original Ad- 
dress), and he will find that its treatment of 
salvation from sin by the faith of Christ— 
the central subject of the gospel—is very 
meager; that more of its pages are devoted 
to non-resistance and other legalities, than to 
holiness; that its main doctrine is, that re- 
ligion is the fruit of inspiration—a true and 
valuable doctrine, and admirably developed, 
but not the gospel; that it affirms the exist- 
ence of an original indestructible divine na- 
ture in all_men ; denies, in the face of the 
Bible, the doctrine of election, and openly 
avows Universalism. Law was the real fa- 
ther of Methodist Perfectionism, and his im- 
age may be seen in it. We leave the reader 
to judge whether the father of such a child 
had knowledge and experience of the new 
covenant gospel. 


5. The various sects that have held the doc- | 
trine of perfection, such as the Methodists, | 


Moravians, and Shakers, may be spoken of 
in the lump. (1,) They have all made ho- 
liness not the main point in religion, but an 
appendage to something else. (2,) They 
have denied or suppressed the most essential 
element of the new covenant, viz. security.— 
(3,) They have dealt largely in various le- 
galities. (4,) They have not manifested any 
true knowledge of those great facts of gospel 
history which are inseparably connected with 
the primitive doctrine of holiness, viz., the 
radical change of dispensation at the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, and the Second Advent 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. Each of 
these defects is sufficient to render an attempt 
to establish the doctrine of holiness in the 
world an abortion. Holiness, as a secondary 
to something else ; holiness without security ; 
holiness under law; holiness without the 
truth of the new covenant; and especially, 
holiness under all these evil conditions, has 
no permanent vitality—cannot live long in 
the smothering atmosphere of this sinful 
world. Accordingly, the preaching and pro- 
fession of salvation from sin, in the sects of 
which we speak, after some flourish at the 
beginning, has died away and become virtu- 
ally, ifnot formally, extinct. We have at 
the present time experiments of this kind in 
progress, by which the value of the various 
semi-Perfectionisms of the past may be 
judged. Oberlin is a specimen. 

All the approaches that have been made 
by individuals and sects toward the gospel of 
salvation from sin, since the commencement 
of the Gentile economy, are to be regarded 
as a series of convictions in the experience of 
the religious world, more or less pungent, 
preceding and tending to the final effectual 
conversion to holiness, The churches have 
had the record of the primitive gospel before 
them; and gleams of the central truths of 
that gospel could not but flash out from time 
to time, in spite of all the envelopments of 
commentaries. The Spirit of Truth has co- 
operated with the record; and when the cir- 
cumstances and temperaments of individuals 
and sects have favored the operation of these 
agencies, a conviction has been produced, 





which has manifested itself in partial and tem- 
porary enthusiasms about salvation from sin. 
Some have groaned under the light ; others 
have reflected it obscurely and for a season, 
in their experience. But a thorough spirit- 
ual crisis was never formed till within a few 
years. Half-way measures of reform were 
adopted, and the convictions passed away, as 
they often pass away from individuals con- 
vinced of sin. 

Whoever has come up out of the law, into 
the grace of full salvation, remembers that 
he had repeated seasons of deep interest and 
anxiety on the subject of holiness, before he 
came to the decisive crisis; and that, in some 
happy moments, when the truth that shone 
upon him gave color to his feelings, and 
the dawning hope ofholiness seemed a reality, 
he was emboldened to proclaim the attaina- 
bleness of that blessing, and to confess in 
some dubious way, as the Oberlin brethren 
do, his own experience of it. This, we be- 
lieve, is a miniature of the experience, of the 
religious world, and places in a true light the 
various semi-Perfectionisms of individuals 
and sects, which have manifested themselves 
in the past history of Christendom. 

This view shows us the true answer to 
those who tell us that the doctrine of perfec- 
tion is an old heresy that has been tried and 
exploded again and again in the past ages of 
the church. The trials and explosions which 
they refer to, were convictions of truth, re- 
eurring again and again in spite of all Satan’s 
efforts to suppress them. And these wise 
men, at the present crisis, are doing for the 
religious world just what the tempter does 
for the awakened sinner, when he suggests 
that the convictions that are now pressing 
upon him, have troubled him again and again 
before, but never effected anything. 

The analogy which is properly to be looked 
for, between the first and second dispensa- 
tions of law, confirms the conclusion to which 
the preceding suggestions lead. In the 
course of the Mosaic economy, there were 
from time to time, notable revivals of spir- 
ituality and aproximations to gospel knowl- 
edge and experience. Yet we know that “ the 
way into the holiest was not made manifest 
while the first tabernacle was standing,” and 
that the Old Testament saints were not born 
of God till the harvest-time of their dispen- 
sation. Regeneration is the beginning of the 
resurrection, and the beginning of sucha pro- 
cess cannot be far from the end. According- 
ly men were not born of God till just before 
the resurrection. The transition period be- 
tween the first and second comings of Christ 
was but the time of one generation; and it 
was during that period that the true gospel 
went forth, and the saints, for the first time 
experienced the second birth. It might rea- 
sonably be inferred, therefore that in the 
Gentile dispensation of law, the revelation of 
Christ as a Savior from sin, and the introduc- 
tion of the New Covenant, would be deferred 
till near the harvest-time—that regeneration 
instead of being distributed along the whole 
course of the dispensation, would be the near 
precursor of the second resurrection. We 
do not disparage the worthies of the Gentile 
church, when we say of them—* These all, 
having obtained a good report through faith, 
received not the promise ; God having pro- 
vided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect.” It 
is no disparagement to any of the laborers in 
God’s vineyard, to say that he has so arranged 
the times and seasons of his grace that he 
that “soweth and he that reapeth rejoice to- 
gether.” 

The object of our labor on this subject, is 
to check the tendency which is very strong in 
the churches, and exists more or less among 
Perfectionists, to look back to the experience 
and teachings of such men as Brainerd, Tay- 
lor, and Law, as though they were standards 
of gospel truth. Much jealousy has been 
manifested in certain quarters, lest Perfec- 
tionists should lower the standard of the law. 
But there is a worse kind of standard-lower- 





ing than this. Law, so long as the holiness 
which it requires is regarded as an unattaina- 
ble abstraction not necessary to salvation, 
may be exalted to heaven without making 
any body the better. The standard which 
has most to do with practical interests, is that 
of attainable, necessary experience. But the 
very men who say so much against lowering 
the standard of the law, are the first to turn 
away from the primitive standard of experi- 
ence, and level all hopes to the hight attained 
by certain modern saints, whose biographies 
are highly esteemed. We appeal from. all 
these biographies to the record of that church 
which established this standard of experience : 
(arr He that is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin; for his seed remaineth in him ; and 
he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” gt 
Boldly may we say of any saint, ancient or 
modern, who-has fallen short in knowledge 
and experience of the holiness and the securi- 
ty defined in. this standard, though he may 
have been greatest of all that have been born 
of women, “ he that is least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he.” 
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Disease--Its Remedy. 


Assuming that disease of the body is the work 
of parasite, insect life, what is the remedy for 
it? 

It is evident that a remedy is needed more sub- 
tile and powerful than that which is preying up- 
onus. Where shall we find such a remedy ?— 
Not in the medical pharmacopeeias. The doctors, 
after 6,000 years’ practice and experimenting, have 
not found it. The most that they can do, is to 
assist the body in protecting itself from some of 
the grosser kinds of vermin, codperate with the 
vis medicatriz nature in expelling them for a sea- 
son. And, in fact, the vis medicatriz natura, as 
the world goes, is the main thing, and the work 
of the doctors as often hinders as helps its opera- 
tions. The most philosophical class of medical 
men, the physiologists and Hygienic physicians, 
confine themselves to the assisting of the natural 
powers of the bodily life in throwing off disease, 
and to improving the material conditions of life. 
The best result which they offer is, that if we 
live according to the “ natural laws” of our physi- 
cal bodies, we shall be comparatively more com- 
fortable, and healthy, and probably live a little 
longer, than those who neglect these things.— 
They do not, however, attack the strong-hold of 
disease—the Malakoff, of which all other forms of 
disease are the outworks—old age. It is expected 
that all will succumb, finally, to this, and so die. 

As followers of Christ, however, we are justi- 
fied in hoping for better things than the Physiol- 
ogists and Doctors have yet effected. Not only 
are we justified in hoping for them, but we are 
called to seek for and find them. Christ was 
master of disease; it was subject to his word; 
and death was powerless in his presence. He not 
only healed the sick, but he called the dead from 
the tomb. The legions of devils in the form of 
vermin and unseen animalcule, which were prey- 
ing upon the lepers, the palsied, the fevered, the 
insane, the grievously tormented, heard his word 
or felt his spiritual touch, and dropped away from 
their victims. A subtile power came in between 
them and their victims, and loosened, as with the 
touch of fire, their preying grasp. “ Behold there 
came a leper and worshiped him, saying, Lord if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And Jesus 
put forth his hand and touched him, saying, I 
WILL; BE THOU CLEAN. And immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed.” Here we see the most loath- 
some of diseases, the most disgusting form of par- 
asite life, subject to the word and power of a su- 
perior life. Where is the physician in all the 
world’s medical schools who can, to-day, say to 
the leper, Be thou clean, and he shall stand forth 
purified and healed, with flesh “like unto the 
flesh of a little child?’ But a physician went 
about among the cities and villages of Judea, 
1800 years ago, who could do this. He possessed 
that subtile power of life which could pierce un- 
seen recesses of the human system and separate 
between evil and good, between demoniaca] and 
human life. 

Who was that physician, who was so omnipo- 
tent in the presence of disease and devils ?-- The 
New Testament declares he was the Word of Life, 
the Word of God. 

Here then are the true physician and the remedy 
for disease—Jesus Christ, the Savior of soul and 


body, the Word of God, the most refined and 
piercing power in the universe. 

This is the final remedy. We may try every 
thing else, but we shall fail. If we personally 
wish to be healed of our diseases and become 
disease-proof ; if the world is ever to be delivered 
from the presence of disease, from the depreda- 
tions of diabolical parasite life, it will not be by the 
Allopathic, or the Hydropathic, or the Hygienic 
treatment, but by the CHRISTOPATHIC TREAT- 
MENT—by the application of the Word of Ged. 
“The Word of God—the Spirit of Christ—is 
quick and powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight; but all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do.” Thisis the victor-spirit of the uni- 
verse; no evil can touch it and not be consumed. 
This Spirit in our hearts will give us power of in- 
terior life, which will enable us to throw off the 
influence of the evil agents of disease, will pierce 
between them and our bodies with separating 
power. When Christ said to the leper, “ Be thou 
clean,” his Spirit passed down into the leper’s 
life, piercing between it and the parasite life that 
had fastened upon him, and the hellish vermin 
sloughed off and left the man clean and free. 
This Spirit will give us blazing souls, full of the 
consuming power of God. “Our God is a con- 
suming fire.” With the Spirit of God in our 
hearts and in our bodies, we shall be filled with 
Jire, which will burn up all evil that attempts to 
attach itself to us. And here we meet the mys- 
tery of the Resurrection. In the 8th of Romans 
it is said: “ If Christ be in you, the body is dead 
because of sin, but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness. But if the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.” Our bodies in their natural 
state are mortal, subject to disease and death, 
attack and consumption by evil spirits, They are 
in a state of humiliation, far removed from the 
superior and pure condition of Adam before the 
fall. The Spirit of Christ, in the process of the 
Resurrection, enters into our bodies, purifies and 
quickens them, separates them from the influence 
of evil, and so refines and spiritualizes them that 
death has no power over them: and we finally 
pass into the heavenly world, and not into Hades. 

This was not seen in the-case of the leper, but 
it was seen in the case of the Primitive Church. 
In the case of the leper, the power of Christ’s 
Spirit went no further than to separate between 
the diabolical life and the human, making the 
latter free and clean from the former. It did not 
refine and raise the leper’s body into the resur- 
rection. But in the Primitive Church, the work 
of Christ in delivering them from disease culmi- 
nated in the resurrection—victory, not only over 
disease but over death. 

And this is what we must seek. We want not 
only power of life in us which will protect our 
bodies from the touch of devils and devilish ver- 
min, but we want those bodies quickened, refined, 
and raised into the heavens with Christ. Hence 
the remedy for disease is not merely the Spirit of 
Christ piercing us and cleansing us from this or 
that form of devouring life, but the Spirit of 
Christ RAISING US INTO THE RESURRECTION—not 
merely making us comfortable during a tempora- 
ry outward existence, but fitting us for immortal- 
ity. 

How to submit ourselves to that process—be- 
come subjects of the Christopathic treatment, pa- 
tients of the True Physician, is another branch of 
the subject, and may be treated of hereafter. 


LATE NEWS. 











Charleston. 

The attack on Charleston has not been re- 
newed, though latest advices from Port Royal re- 
port that all the monitors are still at Charleston 
Bar. Iron plates are said to have arrived at Port 
Royal, with which the decks of all the monitors 
are to be extra-mailed. 


Arkansas. 

Telegrams received at St. Louis report that 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, was attacked on Saturday 
morning by about 8,000 armed Rebels, with four 
pieces of artillery. The Federal force was less 
than 2,000, part of whom were unarmed. The 
Rebels were repulsed with considerable loss. 


Vicksburgh. 

A dispatch from Memphis states that intelli- 
gence had been received there that on Thursday 
night, the 16th, the Federal gunboats, Benton, Tus- 
cumbia, Lafayette, Pittsburgh, Carondelet, Gen. 
Price and three transports ran the Rebel batter- 
ies at Vicksburg safely, except the transport Hen- 
ry Clay, which caught fire opposite the city and 





was burned. The Benton was the only boat 
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struck by the Rebel guns. One man was killed, 
and two wounded. 


Mexico. 


Recent advices from Mexico have represented 
that the French had commenced the seige of Pu- 
ebla. News las been received at New Orleans, 
by way of Matamoras, from the city of Mexico to 
the 27th of March, conveying intelligence of a 
great battle at Puebla, in which the French were 
defeated with a loss of 60 pieces of artillery and 


8,000 men. 
Poland. 

A few weeks ago news was-received from Eu- 
rope to the effect that the Polish army under 
Langiewiez, the Dictator, had been totally routed 
by the Russians, and that Langiewiez had fied 
across the frontier into Austria, and was a prison- 
erin Cracow. The insurrection was thought to 
be at an end, and was so chronicled by London 
and New-York papers. Later news, however, 
goes to show that instead of being at an end, the 
movement still goes on, and that it is assuming 
more formidable proportions, apparently, than 
ever. The defeat of Langicweiz does not seem to 
have been an overwhelming misfortune to the 
Poles. 

The London 7imes says, editorially : “It is only 
since the 18th of March, when the revolt seemed 
for the moment crushed, that it has grown to for- 
midable proportions. It now extends through 
the whole breadth of Poland, north and south. 
It encircles Warsaw, the seat and center of the 
Russian government, and extends along the fron- 
tier of Russian Poland northward into Courland 
and the Polish portion ot Livonia, thus reaching 
the coast of the Baltic and the shore of the Gulf of 
Riga. Of the whole kingdom of Poland, it may be 
said that the soil is on fire. The flame trodden out 
by the four Russian corps that enveloped Langie- 
wiez and his bands, almost under the walls of 
Cracow, has burst forth on so many other points, 
that the Russian troops have now to repeat the 
process against a host of new leaders, on a line of 
country 600 miles in length. Thus rapidly has 
the revolt expanded into a guerrilla war, that 
seems to combine peasants, nobles, and the in- 
babitants of the towns that represent our middle 
class.” 


A Community Journal. 








MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHT. 

Pedigree of the Oneida Community.—In the early 
part of this century the old Congregational 
Church of New England, which had come down 
from the Puritans undivided, was split by the 
Unitarian controversy, and became two bodies, 
Orthodox and Liberals. The Orthodox church, 
impregnated by heaven, went through a series of 
revivals, which culminated in 1834, and left as its 
net result, New Haven Perfectionism. The Uni- 
itarian or Liberal church, also impregnated by 
heaven, went through a corresponding gestation 
in the line of Socialism. The Brook-farm Asso- 
ciation, and its paper, founded by Unitarians, ex- 
cited a wide-spread interest in Fourierism, and 
led to many attempts at Association. As the re- 
vivals fermented almost exclusively in the Or- 
thodox church, so the socialist excitement work- 
ed almost exclusively among the Liberals. It cul- 
minated between 1840 and 1846, and left as its 
net fesult the Putney Association. By these pro- 
cesses combined, God brought forth first the soul 
and then the body of the Oneida Community. 

A Personal Note.—We found the following para- 
graphs in a note which we chanced to read the 
other day: 

“JT would exhort you to find out what God 
wants yeu to do. This is the first business of life. 
Learn how to dwell in God in such a way that 
the whole tendency of your life and heart will be 
upward and inward toward him and the world of 
life that is in him. With this principle of ascend- 
ing fellowship established in your heart, it will be 
easy for you to find out what to do with the love 
that is offered you, and present a true attitude to- 
ward those who love you. Make the Truth your 
dover, and it will be your shield from false love, and 
your guide into all true love. It may be very 
pleasant to have others tell you that they love you, 
or manifestispecial attraction toward you ; but your 
first question should be, will their love and fellow- 
ship lead you nearer to the Truth and heaven? 
[f it will not, and if you cannot help them, it is 
better to turn their love for you, and your love for 
them, into the general channel, and wait on Christ 
and the heavens. Beware of flattery and unin- 
spired attraction, and the special relation which 
they seek. 

“There is genuine comfort of heart and growth 
in simply waiting on God. It opens the heart to 
ail good. I am learning more and more the bless- 
edness of looking at the Truth. The Truth isa 
living being and likes to be hugged. There is 
unbounded magnetism and joyous power in it.— 
It can fill us and crown every part of our nature 


love. We can make it our nearest friend and 
lover—can talk with it in our hearts and receive 
its thoughts and inspirations. And if we want 
true life, and secure guidance for our feet in the 
heavenward journey, we must finda way to do 
this. 


Love and Silence. 

“ Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought.” 

There are some things whieh should not be 
much talked about—which grow and bloom most 
exquisitely in silence. Love is such a plant. Its 
roots are deeper than speech—deeper even than 
thought—and talk is not apt to nourish it. It is 
a heart-plant, and grows best in the sunshine of 
interior communion, and silent soul-approach.— 
Lovers are too apt to talk about their love—and 
by thus transferring it from the inner atmosphere 
of the heart to the outer world of speech—word- 
expression—it loses its exquisite aroma, splendor 
and finest power. Love is Christ shining in our 
hearts, attracting soul to soul. To make it a mat- 
ter of talk and of gossip is to open the surface of 
our life and dissipate that sunshine into the inane. 
If we want to talk about it, we should talk with 
Christ rather than with each other. It is a good 
rule for lovers to talk with each other about 
Christ, and talk with Christ about their love. 

Experience.—A. brother writes : 

“ My experience is turning me more and more 
to an appreciation of the inner world and interior 
union, than I have had before. I seek for help 
and life and love within and not without. “The 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this 
wise, say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 
into heaven ? (that is, to bring Christ down from 
above): or who shall descend into the deep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ again from the dead). 
But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in 
thy mouth and in thy heart. That if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
I wish to fall back on this central union in all I 
do; so that whatever I enjoy shall be an expres- 
sion, not of myself but of Christ and the Primitiv, e 
Church, and that when I suffer I may vanish ¢.nd 
merge myself in the same interior oneness. 

OBITUARY. 

Mrs. Betsey French, a member of our Com- 
munity family, died on Saturday morning last, 
aged 72. 








COMMUNITY CRITICISM. 


Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRU’\H SHALL MAKE YOU 
FREE.— Christ. 











From the Circular, Jul y 6, 1853. 


History of Mutual Criticism. 





Inquirer—Can you inform me of the origin 
and history of your system of Criticism ? 
Circular.—The germ of the idea seems to have 
had birth during the great revival period, among 
the inmates of a New England Theological Semi 
nary. J. H.N.,in his Religious History, men- 
tions as one of the exercises of a select mission- 
ary circle at Andover of which he was a member, 
meetings for telling each other's faults, which is the 
first notice we find of any thing like a plan of 
systematic Criticism. The following is the para- 
graph in which the fact is related : 


“In consequence of my decision to become a 
missionary, my connection with the missionary 
brethren became more intimate, and I was ad- 
mitted to a select society which has existed among 
them since the days of Newell, Fisk,&c. Among 
those with whom I was thus associated, I remem- 
ber Lyman and Munson, who were killed by can- 
nibals some years ago on one of the islands in the 
East Indies; Tracy, whoI suppose is now in 
China ; Justin Perkins, the Nestorian missionary ; 
and Champion, who went to Africa, but subse- 
quently returned and died. One of the weekly 
exercises of this society was a frank criticism of 
each other’s character, for the purpose of im- 
provement. The mode of proceeding was this: 
At each meeting, the member whose turn it was, 
according to the alphabetical order of his name, 
to submit to criticism, held his peace, while the 
other members, one by one, told him his faults in 
the plainest way possible. This exercise some- 
times cruelly crucified self-complacency, but it 
was contrary to the regulations of the society for 
any one to be provoked or complain. I found 
much benefit in submitting to this ordeal, both 
while I was at Andover and afterward.”—Rel- 
gious Haperience, p. 4. 

The idea thus suggested was afterwards intro- 

duced and expanded into every-day use in the 

family Association at Putney, from whence it has 

been uniformly adopted throughout the Commu- 

nity school. The following paragraph from the 

First Annual Report discloses the early promi- 

nence of Criticism in the Putney Association :— 

“In the machinery of religious and moral disci- 





with the thrill and gushing nimbus of unutterable 


mutual criticism has held a very prominent place, 
and indeed has been relied on for regulating ehar- 
acter and stimulating improvement, mere than 
the meetings or any other means.of influence.— 
This system was instituted by the Putney Associ- 
ation during the period of its most rapid advance- 
ment in spiritual life. The mode of proceeding 
was this: Any person wishing to be criticised, 
offered himself for this purpose, at a meeting of 
the Association. His character then became the 
subject of special. scrutiny by all the members of 
the Association, till the next meeting, when his tri- 
al took place. On the presentation of his case, each 


and as frankly as possible, every thing objection- 
able in his character and conduct. In this way 
the person criticised had the advantage of a 
many-sided mirror in viewing himself, or perhaps 
it may be said, was placed in the focus of a spir- 
itual lens composed of all the jndgments in the 
Association. It very rarely happened that any 
complaint of injustice was made by the subject of 
the operation, and generally he received his chas- 
tening with fortitude, submission, and even grat- | 
itude, declaring that he felt himself relieved and 
purified by the process. Among the various ob 
jectionable features of the character under eriti- 
cism, some one or two of the most prominent 
would usually elicit censure from the whole circle, 
and the judgment on these points would. thus 
have the force of a unanimous verdict. Any 
soreness which might result fromthe operation 
was removed at the succeeding meeting by giving 
the patient a round of commendations, This sys- 
tem of open and kindly oritixism (a sort of re- 
versed substitute for tea-penty back-biting in the 
world), became go attgaetive by its manifest good 
results, that every member of the Putney Associ- 
ation subvitted to it im the course of the winter 
of 1846--7; and to this may be attribated auch 
of the accelerated improvement which, marked 
that period oftheir history. Instead of offenses, 
abeyunding tove-and good works followed the let- 
Ung loose of judgment.” 

On the zemoval of the Association to Oneida, 
the system: of Criticism was carried with them, 
and has been continued with various modifica- 
tions adapted to inereased numbers, and less inti- 
mate acquaintarce of the members. At one time 
the Association appointed four of its most spirit- 
ual and discerning judges to criticise in course all 
the members. “Their method was first to ascer- 
tain as much as possible about the character of 
the individual about to be criticised, by inquiring 
among his associates, and then after discussing 
his character among themselves to invite him to 
an interview, plainly tell him his faults, converse 
with him freely about his whole character, and 
give him their best advice.” At another time, all 
the members formed themselves into classes of 
twelve or fifteen persons each, and every separate 
group carried through a course of mutual Criti- 
cism of all its members, in the manner elsewhere 
described, except that all the Criticisms were fur- 
nished in writing. 








Criticism of S.—8. is a woman of faith and loy- 
alty ; is very faithful in business, and always kind, 
She criticises herself; is an interior character and 
is apt to help herself out of difficulty by her own 
sincerity. Was formerly sensitive to criticism. 
Has from time to time manifested a family trait of 
willfulness. 

She is sympathetic and companionable; is 
spiritually-minded, and devoted to the Truth. Dif- 
cult to find in her any faults to criticise. She 
keeps her heart too close—too much to herself— 
would do more good if she would be more dis- 
tributive. 

Needs more breadth of sympathy in her char- 
acter. She is particularly religious, and as she is 
spiritually-minded, she has thus the founda- 
tion for all good within her. But she needs in- 


and sympathy. S., however, is an exception. 


circumstances. 


of her character, would help her very much. 


She is always ready to aid in cases of need. Is 


she looks out for Summer. 


edge. She lacks heroism in this respect. 


member in turn was called on to specify as far| companion, in daily life. 


tellectual culture; is too circumscribed in this | ble of being a very beautiful character. 
respect. There is, apparently, something cramp- | she yields herself up to the true heavenly spirit 
ing in her family in regard to intellectual culture | she is very attractive. ™ 


is concerned... She should seek to extend her at- 
tractions, as a woman. God intended that all 
sides of our characters should be developed. We 
are to become perfect men and women in Chris! 
Jesus. A part of a woman’s duty is to see ‘to i 
that her native beauty should not be overlaid, but 
made to shine forth in a true way. S&S. is free 
from the gossiping spirit. She makes a com 
mendable use of her tongue. She is much loved 





Criticism of I.—L. has a great deal of character. 
Her traits of character stand out prominently, 
both good and bad. Is a warm-hearted, pleasant 
Is generally genial 
There is something sparkling im her character 
which makes her agreeable. Hasa good business 
faculty, is very capable and shrewd, and has done 
well in the business-position she has occupied for 
the past two orthree years. Makes it easy for 
persons to go to her on business matters, end is 
patient and forbearing. 

There is something in hep relations asa mother 
which is. ansatisfactory—apparently a lack:of ‘ear- 
nest sincerity amd’ decision, which tolerates’ the 
child im being stieky and peevish towards her 
When one hears her correct her child he is some 
times impressed with something half-hearted 
about it—laek ef quick decision and power of 
spirit which brings quick and abiding obedience 

There is a very active spirit of curiosity in her. 
which makes her want to know everything that 
is going on, It sometimes makes her disagreea- 
ble, and needs criticism. It is connected with « 
spirit of gossip that often makes her an unsafe con- 
fidant. If one tells her a matter, he does not know 
how far it will go; he feels that it is unsafe, She 
has great fmeukty fr finding out things. Her cu- 
riosity seems sometines almost clairvoyant. He: 
instinets are keen when she wants to know « 
thing. ‘This ficulty is good in tts place: Ms- ex 
ercise may sometimes. be disagrosable and: annoy 
ing to others, and. whem it is connected with « 
tendenoy to gossip, ina family like ours, it, be 
comes mischievous, 

L.'s social state and eharacter ave wmsatiisfacto- 
ry; still, she has improved during the past year 
She has never submitted to may in the way that 
the Truth demands. There is a spirit in her that 
is ingubordinate to man. She has, heretofore, ex- 
hibjied a haughty spirit—one that delighted te, 
see a man at her feet—exulted to have a mam hu 
mniliate himself before her.. This, Bowever,.is.not 


her fellowships. Is exelusive. Does not stem 
as a good. »apresentative and teacher in regard>t 
social relations. Is. pleaswre-seeking.. Her influ 
ence on others: imregard to social matters is not 
good. She encourages, both by example and 
word, the exclusive, romantic kind ef love, which 
is commen:in novels and the world. Folks arc 


a spiritus) woman: . They are apt to think be. 
cause she-is-a leading eharacter‘in business; she is | 
a leading: ebaracter in every thing else, and thai 
her advice is to be sought-on all occasions ; when 
the truth is-that she is not always a wise or tru 
Community adviser. 

L. is umbelieying int’regard fo herself. She: 
will allow things-in herself whieh she would not 
allow in others.. It i¢-this that makes her fail im 
regard to her child. She sh&rivks back from tak- 
ing the place which the Lord wants her to. In- 
stez.d of standing up in the Lord ans becoming 2. 
truly spiritual woman, she allows a childish, un. 


life and keep her guspyitual. She has qualities, 
of mind and heart, whig. if thoroughly emanci 
patec! from this spirit—aade free by the Trath— 
would make a noble woman. She.is-naturally 2 
beaut iful woman, and when in a good:state dif. 
fuses .a genial, good spirit, anc: warmth.and glow 
of happiness. She is warm-hearted. Has quali 
ties the:t are beautiful, and that make hey capa 
When 


L. has not improved so much or shown herself to 


Still, she has drawbacks in this particular, At- | be so relinble and spiritual a woman as we have had. 
tention to literature liberalizes the mind, and | the right to expect in one who has had so much 
tends to make one easy and graceful in varied | of the heart-love of the Community. It is a mat. 
8. is noted for faithfulness in her | ter of regret that one who has drank in of the in 

devotion to God and the Community; and the | ner life of the Church and of Christ, in love, shodid. 
same faithfulness carried into other departments | drop down to the position she has, and seck hap 

piness in the outside—in pleasure-seeking anc, 
She works too hard ; takes too much upon her. | €¥¢lusiveness. 


She needs to repent, 
L. is very diffusive, which makes tt important: 


too sensitive ; gives herself distress unnecessarily | that she should have a good spirit, Ifghe is oper 
sometimes, when things do not go just right. She | to a false spirit in love, or in other things, this 
has a general outlook for the public interest; | large diffusiveness may give sneh 4, spirit much 
much foresight in providing for the future. In| influence among her associates, if they are lesa 
Summer she looks out for Winter, and in Winter | spiritually-minded and experienced than she.— 
She is at times somewhat worldly iq matters of) 
She shows sensitiveness at times, when any of | taste, and in household arrangemerts and fixtures 
her family are under criticism, a tendency to | Sometimes sacrifices tree convenience and com 
soften down the tone of criticism, taking off its | fort to fashion and looks, 


The Cormmnittee were all agreed in their appre 


She is an earnest woman; never frivolous; ab | ciation of kL, Shois loved asa Community six 








pline employed by the Association, a system of 


ways raises the tone of conversation where she! t 


er, Whose presence in our home adds to its beauty 





so manifest as formerly. Is-intensely persenal in 


apt to mistake her position in the ‘Community as - 


believing, pleasure-secking spirit to dwanff her, ; 
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and charm, by her kindness and pleasant com- 


panionship. 
_——s aoe - 


Ready for Duty. 


Some one finds a lesson in the daffodil and 
tells it prettily, as follows: 
Daffy-down-dilly came up in the eold, 
Through the brown mold, 

Although the March breezes blew keen en her | 
face, 

Although the white snow lay on many a-place. 

Daffy-down-dilly had heard nnder groand 

The sweet rushing sound 

Of the streams, as they burst off their white win- 
ter chains— 

yf the whistling spring winds and the pattering 
rains. 

“ Now then,” thought Daffy, deep down in her 
heart, 

“Ite time'I should start!” 

So-she pushed her soft leaves through the hard | 
frozen ground, 

Quite up ‘to the surface, and then she looked 
round. 


There was cnow all about her—grey clouds over- | 
head— 
The trees all looked dead. 
Then how do you think Daffy-down-dilly felt, 
When the sun would not shine and the ice would 
not melt ? 
“Cold weather!” thought Daffy, still working 
away ; 
“ The earth’s hard to-day! 
There’s but a half-inch of my leaves to be seen, | 
And two-thirds of that is more yellow than green! 


“JT can’t do much yet—but I'll do what I can. 





It’s well I began! 
For unless I can manage to lift up my head 
The people will think that the Spring herself’s | 
dead.” 


So, little by little, she brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about ; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green and 
gold. 


O Daffy-down-dilly ! so brave and so true! 
i wish all were like you! 
So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 
. And holding forth courage and beauty together. 


The Single Eye. 
I have thought a good deal of late of the single 
eye, and am persuades that no great end can be 
accomplished in a half-hearted, indecisive spirit. 


All great projects since the world began have 





| elements, oxygen and nitrogen. 
| ry atoms may be figured as small spheres scat- 





been brought about by continuous, energetic and 

persevering effort. No matter what difficulties | 
stand in theavay ; a determined will anda far- | 
reaching purpose will overcome them—will keep | 
the machinery of progress in constant motion. | 
It is this spirit that we all need in seeking ac- | 
quaintance with Christ and the heavens. Our 
knowledge of spiritual things, and union with 
Christ, cannot be effected by a few feeble efforts 
and aspirations, but by a hard struggle of the 
spirit, and a determination of the will to yield him 
our whole hearts. I well remember that before my 
confession of Christ,and while I was earnestly 
seeking for truth, 1 opened the Bible hoping to 
find something that would express the intense 
longings of.my heart, and my eye caught these 
emphatic words of David: “ My soul followeth 
hard after thee.” .So, too, if we are ambitious: to 
gain access to the Primitive Church, and get into 
satisfactory relations with them, that we raay 
be conductors of their life and love, we need not 
expect to accomplish this great end by a listless, 
half-hearted effort. They might in truth say to 
us, as Christ said.to.the Jews, “ Ye shall seek me 
and find me when ye shall search for me with all 
your heart ;” and in no other spirit will they be 
found of us, though they are very near and wait- 
ing and anxious to be recognized. There are so 
many outward influences and attractions, that we 
have need to be profoundly in earnest, to become 
interior, and spiritually-minded men and women. 


<> 


Edification. 

Paul earnestly exhorts believers to become edi- 
fying characters; to seek not their own, but the 
good of others; and his example spoke louder 
than his precepts. Who that has a spark of hea- 
ven’s fire in his soul, does not earnestly wish to 
become such a large-hearted, self-sacrificing, - edi- 
fying person as Paul was. But it costs some- 
thing; andare they willing to pay the price? 
Many have thought they were, but, after paying a 
part, their faith-capital has failed. But should 
the unbelief of such deter those who have serious- 
ly counted the cost, have given up all, and have 
presented themselves living sacrifices to the Lard, 











steadfastly believing his promises and trusting 
his faithfulness? Should not their failure stir up 
the faithful to more vigilance and earnest self-de- 
nial in all things that will cultivate humility and 
lead them nearer to God, and give them more 
power to resist the devil? For it is evident that 
those who kiss the chastening rod and joyfully 
walk through the refining furnace, codperating 
with the refiner, are the most pleasing to the 
Lord and to all good spirits, and may also ex- 
pect to be made edifying in all things. They 
shall from time to time foretaste the blessedness 
of giving and of making others happy. A cheer- 
ful word, a genial smile or a pleasant look from 
a passing brother or sister is often more edifying 
than a dry sermon. Is any one too poor to give 
these ? and may not the giver be as much edified 
as the receiver? Hear what Christ said: “ Give, 
and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom.” Is not 


|this enough to induce us all to lay out our 


life-capital .in those things that edify others, 


| and increase our fruitfulness unto God ?—c. E. 


i ee 


Radiation through the Earth’s Atmosphere. 


A lecture on the above subject lately read before 
the Royal Institution by Prof. Tyndall, has been 
published in :the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 

It contains much original information of an 
interesting character, and a clear explanation of 
the reason why dry clear nights are always cold- 
er than those which are cloudy. Moisture in the 


; atmosphere is compared to a blanket for prevent- 
| ing the radiation of heat from the surface of the 
| earth, and an explanation is given of the phenom- 


ena of heat. He says: “It is well known that 
our atmosphere is mainly composed of the two 
These elementa- 


tered thickly in the space which surrounds the 
earth, and they constitute about 994 per cent of 
the atmosphere. Mixed with these atoms we 
have others of a totally different character; we 
have the molecules or atomic groups of carbonic 
acid, ammonia and aqueous vapor. In these sub- 
stances diverse atoms have coalesced to form little 
systems of atoms. The molecule of aqueous va- 


| por, for example, consists of two atoms of hydro- 


gen, united to one of oxygen, and they mingle as 
little triads among the monads of oxygen and ni- 
trogen which constitute the great mass of the at- 
mosphere.” 

Prof. Tyndall also believes that there is a sub- 
tile ether pervading all space. Hesays: ‘“ With- 
in our atmosphere exists a second and a finer at- 
mosphere in which the atoms of oxygen and _ ni- 
trogen hang like suspended grains. This finer 
atmosphere unites not only atom with atom, but 
star with star; and the light of all suns and of all 
stars is in reality a kind of music propagated 
through this interstellar air.” The phenomena of 
heat is attributed to the vibrations of this ether. 
He says: ‘“ We must not only figure our atoms 
suspended in this medium, but we must figure 
them vibrating in it. In this motion of the atoms 
consists What we call their heat. Heat in the bo- 
dy, Locke has perfectly expressed it, is nothing 
but motion. Well we .must figure this motion 
communicated to the medium in whieh the atoms 
swing, and are sent in ripples through it with in- 
conceivable velocity to the bounds of space. Mo- 
tion in this form, unconnected with ordinary 
matter, but speeding through the interstellar me- 
dium, receives the name of radiant heat; and if 


| competent to excite the nerves of vision, we call 


it light.” 

How the waves of radiant heat are intercepted 
by the moisture in the atmosphere is beautifully 
described as follows: “The waves of heat speed 
from our earth through our atmosphere towards 
space. These dash in their passage against the 
atoms of oxygen and nitrogen, and against the 
molecules of aqueous vapor. About three or 
four years ago, it was discovered.by the speaker, 
that the small amount of aqueous vapor (not quite 
one-half per cent) in the atmosphere intercepted 
most of the radiant heat. The drier the air, the 
more nearly does it approach the character of the 
vacuum. The aqueous vapor absorbs, about 80 
times more heat than the pure air. For every 
200 atoms of oxygen and_.nitrogen in the atmos- 
phere there is one of aqueous vapor, and this 
single atom is 80 times more powerful in absorb- 
ing radiant heat than 200 atoms of the air, or 
comparing atom with atom, 16,000 times. This 
was a very astonishing result, and excited oppo- 
sition, based on philosophic reluctance to accept 
such a result before testing it to the uttermost.” 

These effects 6f aqueous moisture were attribut- 
ed by scientific men to the impurity of London 
air, to defective apparatus used for trying the ex- 
periments, &c; but Prof. Tyndall states that nu- 
merous other experiments have since been made, 
which have all fully confirmed his conclusions, 
He states that more than 10 per cent of the terres- 
trial radiation from the soil, is usually stopped 


within ten feet of its surface, and this one fact is 
sufficient to show the immense influence which 
this newly-discovered property of aqueous vapors 
must exert on the phenomena of meteorology. If 
the aqueous vapor were removed for a single sum- 
mer night from the atmosphere of England, al- 
most every plant would be destroyed, as the 
warmth of the fields and gardens would pour it- 
self into space, “and the sun would arise upon 
an island held fast in the grip of frost.” It is the 
absence of this screen of aqueous vapor and the 
consequent copious waste of heat that causes 
mountains to become so cold after sunset. Its 
absence in Central Asia renders the winter there 
almost unendurable.—Scientific American. 
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Theology of the Greek Church. 





The Christian Review for April, contains a trans- 
lation of an authentic as well as recent explana- 
tion of the theological position held by the East- 
ern or Greek Church, in relation to the leading 
points of difference with the Western or Romish 
Church on the one hand, and Protestantism on 
the other. The Greek Church claims to be the 
original ecclesiastical organization as constituted 
under the Emperor Constantine ; and to hold by 
the decisions of the first seven General Councils, 
while it charges the Roman Church with the of- 
fenses of heresy and schismatic secession and 
usurpation. Its principal points of difference 
with the latter are ranged under six heads—the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
only, the rejection of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
the Communion in both kinds, Triple Immersion 
in Baptism, the use of Leavened Bread at the 
Lord’s Supper, and the Pope’s Supremacy. It 
professes to be Anti-Protestant in holding to the 
efficacy of both Faith and Works in Justification, 
the Real Presence of Christ’s body in the Eucha- 
rist, the authority of the Sacred Traditions and 
the Decrees of the Church, the rendering the 
Worship of Veneration to the Cross and Relics, 
the Obligation of Religious Fasting and Penance, 
the Seven Sacraments, and the prayers for the 
Dead. The Eastern Church also allows the 
priests to marry, but forbids second marriages. 

hey allow no instrumental music in the church- 
es. They administer the rite of Confirmation and 
the Eucharist to infants immediately after bap- 
tism. Their ritual for worship includes one mass 
every Sunday. Within the present century there 
is a great increase of preaching by the clergy.— 
The catechising of the young, and other means 
of religious instruction, are verv imperfect, but 
are steadily improving. The whole population 
connected with the Greek Church is stated at 
seventy millions, of which fifty are in the domin- 
ions of Russia, twelve in those of Turkey, four in 
Austria, one in Greece, etc. The whole body is 
divided into ten branches, of which three have 
patriarchs at their head, Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch, the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple having a certain pre-eminence, which is not 
very well defined. The Russian and Hellenic 
branches are governed by synods, the remainder 
by councils of bishops. They all recognize the 
supreme authority of a General Council, but as 
no such council has been held for a thousand 
years, the actual unity is very indefinite. All the 
branches are affected by the progress of general 
knowledge in the world, and most of them are 

utting forth efforts at self-reform and elevation. 

he marriage of the clergy has kept the Eastern 
Church from sinking to the depths of immorality 
which has existed in parts of the Latin Church. 
In Russia, the circulation of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongue was carried to a eonsiderable 
extent forty or fifty years ago, but was afterwards 
prohibited, and has lately been resumed.—ZJnde- 
pendent. 
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Pretroleum in Burmah. 


No fewer than eighty petroleum wells of 
great productiveness have recently been dis- 
covered near the capital of Burmah. _ It 
seems probable that this discovery will make 
the banks of the Irriwaddy as famous as 
those of the Alleghany, where our oil wells 
began a few years since to attract attention. 
Indeed, a few wells of the crude oil have 
long been known to exist on the’banks of this 
river, but as there was no knowledge of the 
process of refining it, the value of the oil 
has been but little regarded. As our dis- 
covery of gold in California stimulated zeal 
and observation, and led to the discovery of 
the same metal in Australia, and in the Brit- 
ish American possessions on the Pacific, so 
the success of our pretroleum wells has no 
doubt led to the following up-of investiga- 
tions even in Burmah to this important point. 

It is a very great and common mistake to 
suppose that petroleum has never been 
known until within a few years. It has been 
known in Burmah for many years, probably 
many ages, and used for some few purposes. 
It was known among the ancients, and is ex- 
pressly mentioned by Herodotus. Nor is it 
at all unlikely that. somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the Dead Sea a useful supply of 
it may yet be found. The bitumen, found 
in that region is, in fact, the same substance 
in a solid form. 

That which has been done in modern times 
has been to develop the production of it in 
such quantities as to. make it truly valuable 
for the purposes of political economy, more 
than supplying the failing oil derived from 
the whale fisheries. It has also been our 





work to refine it and render it useful for a 


thousand purposes to which it could not be 
applied before. No doubt the manufacture 
of the English and American parafine oil by 
distillation from the coal, led to those arts by 
which the purifying process was already 
known when the large supply of crude oil 
was discovered. But itis a curious and in- 
structive fact that a substance like this, known 
| to exist for almost two thousand five hundred 
| years, should, within the last ten years, be 
| rendered useful to the world by the citizens 
of Pennsylvania, and having been thus sub- 
sidized, is now being sought and found in 
some of the oldest settled portions of the 
globe.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
—_ bo ee 

Cotton in Europe. 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser makes 
the following statements in relation to the 
supply of cotton in Europe : 

The importations of cotton into England 
for the present year have amounted to 310, 
000 bales against 200,000 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1862. The quantity afloat on 
its way to that country was estimated at 400, 
000 bales at the latest dates. On the whole 
| the condition of the cotton manufacture is 
| considered to have improved greatly during 
|the year. The reports from India as to the 
growing crop are favorable. In Madras 
Presidency something over a million acres 
are under cultivation for cotton—an increase 
of thirty per cent. upon the preceding year, 
The new crop has turned out well both as to 
quantity and quality. 
| We notice that in Asiatic Turkey the plant- 
ing of cotton has been as rapidly extended as 
| might be expected among a people who have 
| so little faith in progress. On the line of the 
new railway from Smyrna to Aidin, about 
forty miles of which have been opened the 
| people are addressing themselves pretty 
| vigorously to cotton cultivation. The low- 
‘lands of that region are well adapted to it 
j and now that for the first time easy commu- 
jnication has been established between the 
interior and the coast it is reasonable to 
/expect a good development of the resources 
of that ancient and classic country. 

—Eeeeeees 
The New Colonization Scheme. 

The Baltimore American says that the British 
brig Ocean Ranger, is now lying in Hampton 
Roads, having aboard about 560 contrabands, 
jnearly all of whom have come in from the 
Peninsula during the war. The new coloni- 
zation scheme proposed to and sanctioned by 
President Lincoln is about to be tested, and 
the freed Ethiopians are perfectly satisfied with 
trying their fortunes in a strange land—the island 
of Hayti. They are to receive each eight dollars 
per month for their labor for the period of five 
years, and at the expiration of that time will be 
entitled to an additional revenue arising from the 
sale of whatever agricultural products they may 
raise. Ina few days another vessel will leave for 
Hayti, carrying stores and luggage for the adven 
turers.—Hve. Post. 
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Steel Shirt-Collars. 

Steel shirt-collars are beginning to come into 
general use in New-York. Seen, even at a short 
distance, they look like highly polished linen, dif- 
fering from that article only in their greater lus- 
tre and cleanliness. The same material is work- 
ed into wristbands, and some of the New-York 
ladies are fettering themselves in these novelties, 
The starch in this species of fabric is warranted 
to be perfect in all weathers, and one wipe of a 
sponge does all the washing.—Home-Journal. 

><> 

—It is stated that nearly one thousand contra- 
bands have lately been sent from Cairo to Island 
No. 10 in the Mississippi, with the intention to 
have them cultivate the farms of that island for 
the benefit of the Government. 
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—It is stated that a single firm pays one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars a year, to the 
London ZJimes, for advertising. 

















STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES! 
Pure Plants, of the.two most valuable and pop- 
ular varieties, 
(Triomphe de.Gand and Wilson’s Albany,) 
for sale by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, by 
the Wallingford.Community. Price, 25 cents per 
dozen ; $1 per hundred ; $6 per thousand. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Address, 
“ WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 
WALLINGFORD, Conn.” 














LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—S. 
Chapman. 








